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ABSTRACT 

A study explored the notion of writing as a 
sociocultural act in order to discover whether and how native 
cultural literacy and literary influences manifest themselves 
rhetorically and stylistically* Data were collected from 223 students 
in Australian grades 6 through 11, and representing three linguistic 
and cultural groups: Vietnamese, Arabic-speaking Lebanese, and native 
English speaking (NS). Each subject wrote a simple narrative bedtime 
story which was rated using a holistic/analytic evaluation scheme, 
and rhetorical and stylistic patterns* The results indicated the 
following; (1) stories from all three groups contain attributes of 
settings, character, and action, although the manner in which these 
are presented differs; (2) the groups place different emphases on 
action and event, with the Vietnamese sttidents appearing more 
concerned with presenting context for their stories than did the 
other groups; (3) when a plot is present, the stories show 
characteristic beginnings and happy endings; (4) the Vietnamese 
prefer including the events which bring about the telling of the 
story in the first place; (5) the Arabic students prefer using more 
detailed description than the other two groups, and (6) the native 
speaking subjects in both grades showed the same pattern for 
storytelling — little introductory detail, little digression to 
attributes of characters or settling, little evidence of reflection on 
action, and a clear forward movement as the sequence of events 
occurs* (Tables of data are included and a 50-item reference list is 
appended* ) (HTH) 
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Uniting: A ■Third Language" -for Second Language Learners 
Becoming Members of New "Rhetorical Communities" 

Anna 0. Soter 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champai gn 



Recent re^*arch in first language writing reveals that 
writing \% a cm^plex cognitive and social activity. Uhen we 
extend our persjpectfve to include writing in a second language, 
we may also need to dtter^d to the role that the native 
rhetorical and stylistic features of written discourse may have 
in influencing writers in their new "rhetorical communities." 
Thys^ one of the major difficulties facing writers of both the 
native tongue <L1> and a second language <L2> is that they must 
not on^y learn the craft of writ^^^g s^t the mechanics level but 
also discover the rhetorical ^rsd stylistic conventions of 
written lahgauge as accepted in their target community. 

The sV.udy focuses on a rhetorical .and stylistic analysis of 
the narratives of Grade 6 and 11 Arabic (Lebanese), Vietnamese 
and native English-speaking students, the data for which were 
collected by the researcher in Sydney, Austral ia. Results from a 
focal group of 45 students are r^p^orted which indicate that in 
the narratives of the three groups were found certain structural 
and stylistic preferences in plot development that reflect 
cultural preferences among the thr^ee groups. 

The findings have implications for both instruction and 
evaluation of ESL writing in th^ following way: in judging 
writing of students from other cultures, we need to consider 
whether that writing reflects con'Formit/ to norms of these other 
cultural groups as much, if not more than, ignorance of 
rhetorical and stylistic norms in the adopted language and 
culture. As with reading, we maX, in writing, have to consider 
the impact of students^ prior knowledge and literary/literacy 
experiences on current writing performance. 
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ASOTER 

Uritingi A Third 'Language* for Second Language K»earners 
Becoming members of new "rhetorical communities* 

Introduct ion 

Recent research in first language (Ll> has revealed that 
writing is a complex act. As such 9 it may involve the 
interaction of a complex network of activities including 
think ing, intentions, linguistic operations, cognitive 
complexity of tasks, experiences and knowledge of the individual 
writers, various developmental phenomena and soc i ocul tural 
contexts in which writing takes place. 

Wlhen we extend our perspective to include second language 
<L2> writing, we also need to understand the role that cultural 
backgrounds in relation to literacy may have in the development 
of L2 literacy. The fundamental view adopted in this paper is 
that written discourse is a form of expression that is 
culturally defined and is thus describable through culturally 
agreed conventions. Fowler (1977, P. 125) expresses this more 
concretely when he states, *It (discourse) is... the system of 
conventions which makes possible the work and arrangements of 
woref^ within the work. The systematic organization of society 
(including the ^rules^ for writing) transcends and controls the 
individual, determining verhal patterns he or she can deploy or 
respond to> The writer carv^ only write meaningfully within the 
possibilities provided b;*" ^^he systems of conventions which 
define the culture." 

One of the major tasks facing both LI and L2 writers is 
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that as w»n as learning the craft of writing, they must 
discover the models and rhetorical conventions accepted in their 
particular comnunities. In practice, this has to do with 
discovering appropriate norms of usage in relation to particular 
rhetorical forms. However, learning to write in most 
instructional contexts has meant learning the "mechanics* of the 
craft of writing. Norms of ppropr i ateness in terms of 
rhetorical and stylistic conventions have often not been 
explicitly taught. Martih and Rothery (1980, 1981) in their 
study of secondary school writers suggest that rhetorical and 
stylistic conventions are often left for students to learn 
through a process of osmosis, and yet it is these same 
conventions with which we judge the writing of all students in 
our evaluation of their products. 

In teaching ^^riting, therefore, we are teaching values 
whether we ackni t it or not (Boehm, 1979). These values are 
reflected in what we find desirable in student writing, in what 
we deem as inappropriate or inadmissible and in which student 
values we choose to accept. Such value judgements are 
ccMimunicatively and aesthetically based, and it is through them 
that writing becomes a sociocul tural activity. 

Recent reports from the International Study of Achievement 
(IEA> in Uritten Composition (Purves, 1985) reveal that while 
certain structural an6 stylistic conmonal i t i es may be shared 
across cultures in writing tasks, standards of evaluation and 
methods of assessment, culturally specific features of discourse 
are nevertheless apparent in the writing products of students in 



th» stud^. This pr»ft#nt study argues that in examining the 
Mritten products of L2 writers, uie will find culturally- 
preferred styles and culturally-preferred discourse structures 
related to various modes of discourse. The specific form of 
discourse selected for the present study is the simple narrative 
or story. In exploring the notion of writing as a soc i ocul tural 
act, the specific intention was to discover whether and how 
native cultural literacy and literary influences manifest 
themselves rhetorically and stylistically in the writing of 
students from native English, V/ietnamese and Arabic (Lebanese) 
backgrounds. 

The Pr^lem and its Background 

Within the past ten years of L2 writing-related research, a 
shift has occurred from the earlier focus on linguistic 
phenomena to rhetorical and stylistic aspects of writing. 
Similarly, new developments have occurred in the fields of 
contrastive discourse analysis and contrastive rhetoric (Kaplan, 
1983) in which differences in writing are examsned from the 
perspective of description rather than prescription. Increasing 
interest has also developed in the possible transfer of 
linguistic and rhetorical features from one language to another 
in the written products of college students (Kaplan, I966i 
Selinker, Todd Trimble and Trimble, 1976; Oehghanp i sheh, 1978; 
Shachter and Rutherford, 1979). 

A basic assumption of contrastive rhetoric is that writers 
may be using in the target language, linguistic, rhetorical and 
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stylistic features from th« native language as a rtsult of 
expressing habitual thought patterns and habitual styles of 
expression. Evidence of such transfer may occur in the ways in 
Mhich topics are linked, linking of ideas from sentence to 
sentence (explicit or implicit), movement from the specific to 
the general or the converse, or in the degree of abstraction 
rather than concreteness. In narrative discourse, interest may 
center on the ways in which events are sequenced, time ^s used, 
ways in which characters are presented and their roles, the use 
of and function of dialogue and the distance of the writer from 
the action in the story as well as from the reader. Evidence 
that such stylisiic and discourse features may vary depending on 
the cultural and linguistic background of the speaker, has 
already appeared in Tannen (1979; 1980; Chafe, 1980; Michaels, 
1981; Heath, 1982) who have, however, been mostly concerned 
with oral discourse structures. 

Until the lEA Study in the Achievement of Writing (1983) 
and the present study, written compositions of school -age 
children from diverse linguistic and cultural backgrounds have 
not been used in examining the rhetorical and styl ist ic 
differences for evidence of native linguistic, stylistic and 
rhetorical influences. The work in contrastive rhetoric has 
primarily drawn on data from adult ESL compositions and on 
finished, edited text of other cultures (see Clyne, 1983 and 
Houghton and Hoey, 1983 for a review of these and oiher 
studies). The present study reflects a shift in this perspective 
to the view that influences from the native language may be 
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regardtd as •videnc* of 'transfer* of various rhetorical and 
st/listic forms in written discourse. 

In order to represent the ways in which culture may 
influence discourse and its speakers/writers, a model is 
proposed in this study (see Figure 1> termed The Cultural 
Context Model. This model presents writers as part of an 
environment which influences them in all aspects of the writing 
task, both through schooling (the formal context) and through 
the whole comniunity (the informal context). 



Insert Figure 1 



The model illustrates the process of influence as an 
interactive one. Ur iters may choose topics and tasks but those 
topics and tasks may not necessarily occur in other cultures. 
They are therefore as much a product of a particular culture as 
the writers themselves. Similarly, writers may select to write 
for particular audiences and have particular foci in mind for 
those audiences. However, these audiences are also a product of 
the same culture (although, it must be stressed that the more 
public the writing, the greater the likelihood that the product 
will be read by others in different cultures). By extension, the 
cognitive styles, the knowledge we have of the world, the 
content of our writing and thinking (schemata), the text and 
discourse styles and the language systems and resources 
available to writers are also products of the same culture as 
nuch as the writers themselves. More generally, the cultural 
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Figure 1: Culture Context Model 
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context will Influtnc* writers through its definition of 
cognitive styles and the schemata acquired by its part i c i pants, 
through the conventions of text and discourse styles, and also 
through the range of linguistic and discourse resources 
available to create text (Kaplan, 1966; Markova, 1979; Scrsbner 
and Cole, 1981) . 

In addressing the influence of native stylistic and 
rhetorical discourse on the writing of ESL students, we 
acknowledge that ESL writers may, therefore, adopt different 
modes of structuring thought. Kaplan (1966) has argued that 
logic is "culture specific*; Grimshaw (1973) sees culture and 
language as outcomes of a deeper level of perception which he 
calls "Weltanschauung*; Leech (1976) claims that our inner 
perception ot the world has actually been greatly influenced by 
verbal categories to describe. As pertinent, Spiro (1980) has 
suggested that a lack of familiarity with structures of various 
kinds in written modes (e.g., text, genre structures) and/or a 
lack of f ami 1 i ar i ty wi th content, will imply lack of available 
schemata for producing various kinds of text. However, the 
degree to which two or more cultures exhibit such differences is 
yet to be determined and may vary according to the relatedness 
of the cultures and languages involved. 

Thus, errors that ESL writers make in writing, may not only 
reflect the levels of acquired competence in L2 writing but also 
represent evidence of ways in which the ESL writer is trying to 
match new rhetorical and discourse schemata to old, ways in 
which the writer is expressing habitual thought patterns while 
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using n#M forms of expression both nt the sentence ^nd At the 
larger text levels of expression. 

Setting for the Study 

The data for the study were collected in Sydney, Australia 
in the period February - May, 1984. The total of 223 students in 
the study represent three language and cultural groups at Grades 
6 and 11 levels of schooling from eight schools in the Sydney 
metropolitan region. These groups are Vietnamese $ Arabic- 
speaking Lebanese and native English-speaking students. From 
within the larger sample of 223 students, 26 volunteer students 
form a focal group for whi ch i ntensi ve analysi s of the 
composi t ions was carried out. For these 26 students, additional 
data was also collected to provide more insight into the special 
literacy problems of the L2 writer in school contexts. A 
narrative task - a simple bedtime story - was used as the 
writing task and the focus ^or the analyses. 
Subjects and Itia Task 

Of the 223 students from two grades and three linguistic 
and cultural backgrounds (Arabic/Lebanese, ^<^ietnamese and 
English), the Vietnamese students have lived in Australia for a 
minimum of one year to a maximum of five years (the older 
students in the main, having lived in Australia for 3-5 years 
and the younger for 1-3 years). The Arabic students were all 
born in Austral i a wi th the one exception being a student who 
arrived in the country at the age of 3* However, all of these 
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students first acquired their native tongue and then learned 
English when they reached school. Teachers of all students in 
the study ensured that those who participated were regarded as 
''adequately proficient writers* and had had a consistent record 
of writing in English in their schools, and had experience 
writing essay tasks within the normal time lldiits of a school 
period (i.e., 40 minutes). 

The students in both Grades 6 and 11 were given a narrative 
tasK — a bedtime story to a child younger than the writer 
(Little, 197S>. The narrative is a form familiar to all children 
and Little^r^ index of difficulty of the task (moderately low 
level of difficulty) made the task a suitable one for a study 
which includes both native and nonnative writers). All students 
wrote the narrative in class time, with the researcher present 
for a period of approximately 40 minutes. 
> if t h o id ^ o£ 6nal y s i s 

All 223 compositions were rated using the lEA scoring 
scheme which will be described in the following section. 26 
compositions (comprising a focal group for further data 
collection and in depth analysis) and an additional 19 randomly 
selected compositions from the total 223, were further analysed 
for rhetorical and stylistic patterns. Space constraints Pimit 
the scope of this paper to including only a detailed description 
of the main focus in analysis, the 'storygraph* and the 
relationship of the quality ratings of the narratives to the 
patterns found in the storygraph. 

O 12 
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Th» storygraph analysis was designed to determine gross 
structures of plot mnd story development p use of features such 
as setting and introduction of characterSy amount of information 
allocated to description as distinct from plot information and 
inclusion of information which is not typical of English 
narratives. In addition, the compositions of the 45 students 
were analysed f*^r word counts of various 1 ex i co-grammat i cal 
types (nounsy verbsy adjectives, adverbs, articles, pronouns, 
prepositions and conjunctions as well as total word counts to 
determine to what degree differences may be attributed to 
greater length of compositions and linguistic phenomena related 
to and familiarity with the use of English in written form. 

Vocabulary Types and Length of Compositions 
Little variation in the total word count (Table 1> was 
found across the three groups. Variation in the percentage of 
various lexical categories (principally, pronouns, conjunctions 
and prepositions) was found among the Vietnamese and Arabic 
students which are, in part, LI (first language) effects. Grade 
6 Arabic students show a considerably higher percentage of 
coordinating conjunctions in their stories which may reflect 
Kaplan^s (1966) finding of this linguistic form as more coMon 
among Arabic students in their writing. 
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m> , . Perc.«wge of toUl ^.rda of »oc.b«l.r, lte». In e.ch group 
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Proper Houna .nd adjective, counted a. no„„, and adjective. 
Helatlve pronouna excluded - only peraoual. poa.ea.lve. refie.lve counted 
M,erba and Conjunction. - counted a. auC. according to 1^ 1« t..e context.. 
P.epoaUlona - on, tHoae counted ..C. .re ^ ^ ^ 

Article. - include both definite and Indefinite article, 
verba - alnce propoaltlonal unit, (for atorygra.) are baaed on verb unit., tbe.e 
Ire ihe aa,e nu»ber aa propoaltlonal unit, . 
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t 10 

OuAl i tx RAtingm of th» Compositions 

Xtift. EuAluailaa Sc&Ie 

The lEA (1983) hoH st i c/anal xt i c evaluation scheme was used 

to rate the compositions according to how effect ivelx thex 
conformed wi th Engl i sh narrat i ve convent i ons. The scheme 
(illustrated in Table 2> allows for the evaluation of writing 
which required raters to focus on a number of categories to the 
exclusion of others (as far as this is possible to do). For 
example, mechanics occupies a separate categorx* and it was felt 
that such a scale would therefore not disadvantage the nonnative 
students (M>IS> as other scales max- The ratings for the 
narrative include the following main categories: A: Qual i tx and 
Scope of Content B: Organization and Presentation of Content C: 
Stxie and Form D: Mechanics E: The Affective Response of the 
Raters. A scale of l(Low> - 5(High> was used for ratiny in each 
of the items for each categorx- 
Xhft Balsas 

Three raters rated all 223 compositions. Two raters have 
had experience with the lEA scoring scheme and are trained ESL 
teachers and one has had extensive experience in large-scale 
evaluation of compositions at the secondarx school level. A 
training session in the use of the scoring scheme was carried 
out particularix to draw the attention of the raters for the 
need to separate their evaluation of rhetorical structure and 
content from that of mechanics. The main goal of using such an 
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evaluation was to discover how successfully the nonnative 
writers were perceived by the rater as observing the 
conventions of English narrative writing, 

BesLills o£ the Batlags o£ ibe Cam^xosltioas 

In the scoring scheme, items 1-10 consist of features 
related to narrative organization, technique, style and 
Mechanics. Items 11 and 12 show the affective responses of the 
raters to the compositions. Using a covariance matrix and a 
reliability correlation matrix, the reliability of the raters 
Mas computed for each item (Table 2) in the five main 
categories. The unadjusted ratings given by each of the three 
raters on each item In the scoring scheme comprise the data used 
to determine the reliability coefficient. The range of 
reliability for all compositions on items 1-10 was from .75 
to .88 and for items 11-12 from .63 to .69. The meane and 
standard deviations on »ach item according to total and focal 
groups, and grade and language groups are also shown in Table 2. 
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According to the range of means in the total and focal 
groups on each item, the focal group students generally appeared 
to write better stories compared with other students in the 
total group (Table 2). In explanation of this pattern, attention 
is drawn to the fact that the focal group were all volunteers 
for the additional data collected. One might suggest, therefore, 
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thmt their higher quality ratings is a reflection of their 
greater interest and enthusiasm in carrying out the task. The 
results are grouped according to grade and language background. 

The most significant items in relation to the subsequent 
analyses were those which dealt with the development of the 
narrative situation or event, the presentation of characters, 
the focus on situation or event and the narrative structure a 
Ulhen 'mechanics* are separated out in evaluation, the nonnative 
students could score well despite their somewhat limited English 
profiency. Lower scores on these items, however, reflect degrees 
to which the raters perceived the students^ writing as 
conforming with English narrative conventions. The less 
proficient writers of English (whether LI or L2> generally 
scored in the lower ranges in the 'style* and "mechanics" 
categories. Discussion of the results follows. 

Sumnaox o£ iiie. Bat i ng Eladlags 

In general, the NS Grade 11 students, and the NS Grade 6 
students, appear to understand the conventions of narrative 
writing as they have been exposed to them in reading and as they 
have been taught to observe them through writing experiences in 
the school. This also appears to be true for the Grade 11 Arabic 
students all but one of whorn were educated in Australia. 

The "ideal* model was drawn from a variety of sources, 
among thi Uilkinson et al (1980), Applebee (1978> Vander grift 
(1980). In jeneral terms, this means that a "good" bedtime story 
will generally have the conventional beginning, ("Once upon a 
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tiine..«">9 A focus on action and event, one main character and 
possibly an agent which brings about some kind of simple 
complication. The story will probably have a crisis or build up 
of action and will have an ending. In addition, the raters also 
considered the appropriateness of the style and content of the 
story, the audience having been specified as a child younger 
than the wr i :er • 
Qlscussxoa q£ Basulls 

Alt Presentation cf Events. Scores for the Grade 6 and 11 
^/ietnamese students in this category (dealing with presentation 
and development of the situation or event) were in the 2-4 range 
with the mean rating for this item being 3.53 on the 5 point 
scale. Apart from one student, the Grade 11 Arabic students 
scored in the 3-5 range in this category and the Grade 6 Arabic 
students in the 1-3 range. The latter appeared to be writing 
recounts (Martin and Rothery, 1980,1981; Applebee, 1978) rather 
than stories. In contrast, the NS Grade 11 students scored in 
the 4-5 range and the NS Grade 6 students in the 2-4 range, 
reflecting the raters^ views that these students had generally 
met the criteria for narrative presentation of events. 

A2s Presentation of Character. The group which scored 
highest in this item was the NS Grade 11 group in the 4-5 range 
with the mean score for the item being 4.50. Tine Grade 6 Arabic 
group scored in the range of 1*3, the lowest for this item. The 
raters felt that the ^/ietnamese students had a better grasp of 
character presentation with the exception of two students who 
had not provided sufficient information in their stories about 



the characters — in part, an artefact of their story structure. 

B4i Focus on Topic, Development of Events. Other than the 
Grade 6 Arabic group all students in the other groups scored in 
the 2-S range for this item, the overall means for the Focal 
Group Grade 6 students being 3.03 and 3.37 respectively. The NS 
Grade 11 students and one of the Arabic Grade 11 students scored 
mostly 4 and 5 on this item. 

BSi Narrative Structure. This item is perhaps the most 
important in that it relates most directly to the storygraph 
analysis and to the stylistic analysis. The range of scor?s 
gained reflects the structuring of the stories as analysed in 
the storygraph. High scores reflect close conformity with a 
wel 1 -devel oped plot. In the focal group, the Grade II mean for 
this item was 3.38 and for the Grade 6* students, 2.90. The Grade 
11 Vietnamese students scored in the 1-3 range. The pattern in 
these compositions was to have a lengthy introductory 
description (in effect, a story about a story) and many did not 
complete the story 'proper.* A typical rater response was that 
these composi t i ons were close to being "off topic* 

The results of the Grade 6 ^<^!etnamese students were 
comparable with the NS students on this item, their range being 
2-4 and their me«.n 3.33. Three of these students, however, wrote 
obvious derivatives of English stories (e.g., two variations of 
Jack and Itxe Beaaslalk. and one of E^iec BahbJJL) . A1 1 of these 
students have had regular exposure to English narratives since 
they began schooling in Australia and appear to have already 
become familiar with the conventions of *good story writing* in 
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All of the Grade 6 Arabic students scored in the 1-3 range 
for this item. In explanation of this occurrence, the Arabic 
students were generally not regarded by their teachers, as being 
"good writers." All have received additional ESL instruction up 
to the time of data collection since they began school in 
Kindergarten. Their experiences with reading and writing in 
En'jlish are not extensive either in school or in the home. 

The NS Grade 1! students scored in the 3-5 range for this 
item. All have had extensive experience reading stories 
throughout childhood both in the home and in the school as have 
the Grade 6 NS students. The latter, however, scored in the 2-4 
range. To some exient, this result is explained by the fact that 
the Grade 6 siLudents tended to write forms of "recounts" as did 
the Grade 6 Arabic students. Their proficiency ratings in 
writing, as noted by their teachers, indicate that they are 
"middl e-of-the range"* students. 

Students who did not complete their compositions were 
mostly In the ^/ietnamese group. Again, raters penalised such 
students by regarding their stories as unfinished. The 
^/ietnamese students, however, spent a great deal of time on the 
"setting" for the story or as termed in the storygraph, the 
"story about story." Their stories therefore, were not so much 
meandering, as evolving and the time constraints we place on 
students in writing, do not seem to accommodate their particular 
rhetorical style. Ulhen we consider their stories in this light, 
the problem appears to lie with the conditions under which 
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students uirit^ rather than in the writers themselves. Further 
discussion of the significance of this factor as an indication 
of possible transfer of story-telling forms from the native 
culture will follow in the discussion of the storygraph analysis 
and resul ts. 

Storygraph Analysisi Plotting the Plot 

Slorygramnar methodology^ although contempi ated, was not 
the most appropriate approach for tracking the sequences in the 
students^ narratives. However, certain aspects of the 
storygrammar approach were adapted (e.g., the segmentation of 
information in the stories according to "proposi t i onal units' as 
used by Uarren, Nicholas and Trabasso, 1979) and subsequently 
applied. An additional consideration was the content of the 
stories themselves and thus a method that was flexible was 
iJevel oped. 

Four categories comprise the storygraph (see Figure 2): 

A: Story about story (functioning as a context within which 

another tale is to1d>. 

B: Setting (functioning as location in time and space and 
indicating where main characters appear in the story). 

Cis Scene (at tr ibut i onal features of setting, characters and 
aspects such as thought and and emotion ABurke, }945; Hymes, 
1974u>. In literary works, at tr i but § onal features of setting 
are often instruments in the creation of mood and atmosphere 
and may also function as indicators of a character's inner 
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state. Thus, %ahere attribut ional features of these kinds 
appeared in the students^ stories, they were coded as ■scene.* 

Di Plot (information which is related to the development of 
ac t i on and e V6 n t through 1 i near progress i on or f 1 ashback 
sequences or a series of complications or other methods of 
developing action). 

Se^neAl^ailxm jd£ ±h± Slnnl^sx BD opn s i t li^nal ll n i ts 

Adapted from the methods used by Stein and Glenn (1979) and 
Uarren, Nicholas and Trabasso (1979), proposi t i onal units proved 
to be suitable for dividing text of student writers into 
meaningful units and overcame the problems of ambiguous 
boundaries between sentences and sometimes, of T-Units. For 
example, co-ordinating conjunctions as used by the students 
(especially nonnative students) did not always seem to signal 
co-ordination in the conventional sense. It was not always clear 
from the data that 'and* was used between clausal units that it, 
in fact, signalled the commencement of another T-Unit. 

A brief description of how the proposi t t onal units were 
decided upon follows. A verb is the nucleus of a proposi tional 
unit. Uhere a verb phrase consisted of two verbs (e.g., start to 
tell) it was broken into two verbs with deleted arguments 
implied). In coding, proposi t i onal units may be "fused* (the 
main action being described is not completed by one unit alone. 
Such fused prepositional units are shown thus - 1-4). All 
proposi tional units are numbered from (1) as are sentences where 
writers indicated these through punctuation. Prepositional units 
are placed at the top of the chart in the appropriate sections 
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jfcnd th» coding proc»»di^d both across (horizontally) and from top 
to bottom of th« chart Csc9 Figure 2| for a samplt analysis). 

Proposi t ional units may serv» iru1tipf» functions in tht 
text - i.e. 9 convey information related to character <s^cene) as 
itfell as plot or setting. This is shown as double coding^ All 
proposi t I onal units were counted and proportions of units in any 
one section indicate in which sections writers concentrated 
their information. The plot-line reveals where the story took a 
new turn and this is indicated by a circled proposi t i onal unit. 
For tracking proposi t i onal units, the plot line is shown in 
heavy broken lines and the relationship be\\ween units within 
turns shown in light, unbroken lines wjiich may zig-^zag across 
the chart. 

The storygraph is not designed to describe all the details 
of the stylistic features of the student^s compositions. Rather, 
it is a means of plotVing the structural features of the story 
and, thereby, indicates the structural patterns that appear to 
characterize the writing of different groups of students. The 
primary functions of the storygraph are to: indicate the 
sequence of story events through simple visual means and to 
allocate information in the stories to various "macro* 
categories which will reflect conventional story structure in 
Engl i sh . 
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QftUfccal Eladlag& and Ql&cu&sloa 

The findingi^y based on percentage distributions of 
prepositional units in the storygraphs (Table 3), may be 
summarized as follows. First, all three groups have stories that 
contain setting, attributes of setting, character and action 
although the manner in which these are presented, differ in 
varying degrees. Second, the three groups place different 
emphases on action and event with the Vietnamese students 
appearing to be more concerned with presenting a context for 
their stories than either the Arabic or NS students. Third, when 
plot is present in the conventional sense, all of the stories 
show characteristic beginnings (e.g., "Once upon a time..") and 
most have happy endings. The model stories referred to in the 
study (Robertson, 1968ia k^i etnamese i nf ormant) show some 
differences in this respect. Fourth, the ^^ietnamese group 
appears to show a preference for interaction the events which 
bring about the telling of the story in the first place. 
Finally, the Arabic students show a preference for using more 
detailed description (attr i but i onal features coded "scene"). 

Most strikingly, the NS group, irrespective of grade level, 
show the same pattern for storytelling (see Table 3). That is, 
little detail is evident to serve as introduction to the story; 
the plot is begun almost immediately; there is little digression 
to attributes of characters or setting; there is little evidence 
of reflection on action; and a clear forward movement of the 
sequence of events occurs. Of the three groups, the NS group 
showed the 1 east di vergence wi th i n the group i tsel f i n 
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allocating information to the storygraph categories. 

Table 3 illustrates the distribution of proposi t i onal units 
in the four categories for each of the groups and the 
relationship that these allocations appear to have with the 
quality ratings independently given to the compositions. 



Insert Table 3 



Similar patterns in story structure and content appeared 
among the NS group as a whole and the Grade 11 Arabic students. 
In contrast 9 the Grade 6 and 11 V^ietnamese students c6.isi stent 1 y 
show a greater allocation of time and location for the telling 
of the story and a greater focus on the at tr i but i onal features 
of characters (especially with respect to emotional and mental 
processes of characters. Three Grade 6 Vietnamese students did 
not follow this pattern and as stated earlier in the discussion 
of quality ratings^ these students wrote clear derivations of 
English-type stories. 

To some extent one may argue that the divergent patterns of 
most of the \/ietnamese students and the Grade 6 Arabic students, 
reflect their lack of f ami 1 i ar i ty wi th story-writing conventions 
in English as these are customarily taught to them in schools 
and, possibly, acquired through reading. However, in this sense, 
their structures do indicate also structures that may be derived 
from elsewhere (other niodel s> . Var i ous V/i etnamese narratives 
drawn on for the study, reveal as do Japanese stories 
(liatsuyama, 1983> that the W^ietnamese stories appear to be less 
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Means (%) of Propositional units in Storygraph Categories for Each Group of 
Students related to Average Range of Quality Rating Scores on Selected Items 



Group 




Storygraph Categories 


Narrative Rating 
Average of Rater 


Scores 
Scores 




A 


BCD 


Al A2 Bl 


B2 



Vietnamese (T) 
Grade 6 
Grade 11 



33.84 
26.34 
42.42 



5.98 
6.58 
5.60 



20.55 
17.60 
23.92 



45.78 
54.88 
35.36 



3-4 
1-4 



2-4 

1-3 



2-4 
1-4 



2-4 
1-3 



Arabic (T) 
Grade 6 
Grade 11 



15.45 
20.65 
10.90 



5.31 
4.90 
5.66 



17.61 
5.97 
27.90 



68.62 
72.75 
65.04 



1-3 
3-5 



1- 3 

2- 5 



2-4 
2-4 



2-3 
2-4 



NS English (T) 3.27 7.32 16.20 81.82 

Grade 6 4.26 7.12 16.63 81.26 2-4 2-4 3-4 3-4 

Grade 11 2.14 7.53 16.88 82.45 3-5 3-5 3-5 3-5 



Note: Storvgraph Categories A.B.C.D represent "Story about Story"; Setting; 

Scene (Description, attributes, states of mind, etc.); and. Plot Line. 

Categories for Narrative Rating Scores Al , A2, Bl, B2 represent 

Development of Situation/Event; Presentation of Characters; Focus 

on Topic; and. Development of Narrative Structure (including climax). 
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goal-or i#nt»d and| hence, less focused on plot than the typical 
English story. In the V^ietnamese stories consulted and 
according to the V^ietnamese informants, a greater emphasis 
appears to be placed on relationships ^among ihe participants in 
the telling of the story situation, and on the inner states of 
characters within the story. The Viets>amese students, in 
particular, also drew more heavily on dialogue in their stories 
and the dialogue components did not include information which in 
general 9 forwarded the action of the story but was reflective or 
attributive in nature. 

The Grade 6 Arabic students were a problematic group in 
this study in that they were, on the whole, regarded as weaker 
writers and, through additional data collected for the focal 
groupy appear to have had considerably less exposure to literary 
forms both in their native language and in English. 
Consequently, their stories do not, it seems, reflect so much a 
cultural influence in structure, as a limited proficiency witfii 
writing in general. The Grade ii Arabic students, al thou^t) 
having been exposed to English literary forms for most of their 
school lives, nevertheless appear to have mor^ information in 
the attr Ibut ional category (Scene) which, according to the 
models of Arabic stoi^ies used as comparative sources, appears to 
be a feature of Arabic literary style. 
JhM Rrl>ti^n^»^'p X3dE Jtb£ Qua 111^ &a±lags lx> IhM Slcai^QLJkph 

fi#JfcUl ts 

The Grade 11 NS students may be considered as indicating 
the "narrative norm" group where these students achieved in the 
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4-5 range In the quality ratings. Uhere the raters gave higher 
scores for the specific narrative subcategories, thex vuerey in 
effect 9 indicating their views that the stories v#ere 'good 
narratives.* 

The significance of the agreement between the analysis in 
the storygraph and the ratings lies in the following. Uhen the 
writing of these students is checked, evaluated, assessed by 
teachers m an English-speaking corrvnunity such as the one the 
students are members of, it will be responded to in terms of the 
linguistic and literary norms of that community. This means 
that narrative compositions will be Judged as good or bad 
according to the accepted notions of narrative structure and 
development in that community. Students who do not conform to 
those norr^ will be less likely to be evaluated highly and this 
is, in fact, reflected in the ratings given to the students. 

However, and more significantly, the rationale for such low 
ratings has been that students show poor organisation, poor 
syntactic structure, limited vocabulary — i.e., it is a 
"mechanics* orientt^d structure that we apply to student writing 
iri general. Structure is admittedly considered but again, Ihis 
is in terms of what is not done rather than on what is done. 

A storygraph analysis such as the one applied sn t.Sis 
study indicat4»s that ESL compositions may not *1ack structure,* 
but rather demonstrate 'different structures.* Stor:es in this 
study which were rated on the lower end of the sea! 5 weri> those 
which contained lengthy digressions, contained the category 
"story about story,* as well as those which w^re in the main. 
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"recounts." Stories which scored on the upper end of the scale 
Mere those in which the writer clearly presented the situation 
and the characters in^^olved, developed the situation along 
action-based lines and concluded the situation in an appropriate 
wax for younger children - i.e., the "happy ending.* 

The data suggest that in Judging the writing of students 
from other cultures <^nd subcultures) and other linguistic 
bacKgroundSf we need to consider whether that writing reflects 
conformity to norms of other cultural communities or ignorance 
of writing norms in the adopted language and culture. 

The additional analyses carried out on the data (a style 
vectors rating, a detailed stylistic analysis under the 
categories of plot, setting, characterization, point of view, 
and stylistic use of language, a semantic analysis of vert>s 
based on Chafe (1970> and Longacre <1976, 1983) are not included 
In this report of the study but described in detail elsewhere 
<Soter9 1985). They are alluded to orjy to indicate that the 
findings in the storygraph are confirmable through rr^ore detailed 
stylistic and linguistic analysis and that these findings are 
cleaily related to structural rhetorical patterns. 

Cone 1 us i on 

This study is an investigative step in attempting to apply 
methods of analysis to student v>riters whi^h have customarily 
been reserved for what we might call 'expert text.' One of 
the values in doing this <i.e«, evaluating the writing from the 
point of view of "rhetoric* rather than a mechanics-content 
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oriented assessment perspective) is that through this uie 
discover the nature of "what is there" rather than "what is not 
there." Ue also discover to what extent we have taken our own 
rhetorical models for granted, and in the process of simple 
analysis, can further discover to what extent these influence 
our evaluation and assessment procedures and standards. Those 
standards are part of any culture and any educational system and 
are not intrinsically invalid. However, if accepted 
unthinkingly, they may result in our approac^iing the writing of 
ESL students from an errors^ perspective and without the 
understanding of where these "errors" may be coming from. 

One of the main limitations of the study is that the ESL 
students were not able to write the compositions both in English 
and in their native languages, although they had been offered 
the possibility of doing so. Had they done so, clearer patterns 
of stylistir: and rhetorical characteristics in the stories may 
^ave been observed. A further limitation occurs in the task 
dimensions. Time limits, while reflecting the real-school 
contexts for writing, prevented some of the the V^ietnamese 
students in particular from completing their narratives. Thus, 
unwi tt i ngl y , further i nf ormat i on about di f f erences in wr i t ing 
styles may be excluded. Furthermore, in setting writing tasks, 
we may also confound task effects with writer effects. The 
present study specified an audience younger than fhe writer of 
the story, and, consequently, some students may have been 
encouraged to use "oral formr" which are more typical in the 
"bedt)me stor /-tel 1 i ng situation." 
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Despite these limitations^ the study has demonstrated in a 
limited way 9 uie may have to consider that in writing^ as in 
reading, the impact of a student's prior Knowledge of literacy 
and literary experiences on his/her current expediences and on 
his/her current writing performance. Such acknowledgement is 
already being accorded in the field of ESL reading (Carrell, 
1783) but is yet to have its place in the field of ESL writing. 

Using rhetorical descr i p tors wh i ch are typically concerned 
with aspects such as method of narration, plot development, 
characterization, point of view and theme in the analysis of 
wr i t i ng styl es woul d a1 so address the soc i 0I i ngu i st i c 
perspective on writing. Such a perspective acknowledges that 
aiTjong the factors influencing the form and content of a 
particular kind of text is the nature of the rhetorical 
coimunity in which that text is written (Purves, 1985). In the 
domain of literacy, the degrees io which writers cbserve 
rhetorical conventions may, therefoi^e, reveal the extent to 
wihich writers are *accu1 turated' (i.« , socialized into a target 
community) as well as *encu1 turated* (i«e., socialized according 
to the conventions of the native cu1f:ure). 
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